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SUCCESS OF PERIODICALS. 





Ir was said the other day, ina weekly paper, that the best way to 
obtain a sale for a critical journal, was to praise everything. The 
journal, it was stated, thus got quoted and used by the booksellers, 
and a good sale was the consequence. Undoubtedly the frequent 
mention of a journal in any way is of use to it, and favourable 
reviews will be quoted in preference to others. But the critic 
would make a sad mistake, who should go upon this ground of 
success at the present moment. It was otherwise when the system 
alluded to first began—we mean the system of laudation upon a 
trading principle. Party criticism had run so high, that everybody 
began to doubt both the praise and the blame of the cleverest 
reviews: it was discerned that the bookselling proprietors of those 
reviews had benefitted by the partizanship: their brethren set up 
periodical publications of their own, in self-defence: the public, 
disgusted with the previous unfairness, were seduced by the fairer 
pretences which were then made: booksellers and authors gradually 
came to play into one another’s hands: and hence arose what may 
be styled the accommodating system of criticism, which consisted in 
giving a good word to all the connexions of the reigning parties, 
and being as iniquitously bitter or timidly silent upon writers, who 
were out of the pale of wordly influence. 

In one or two journals, this accommodating system still flou- 
rishes, with more or less of the other qualifications ; and doubtless 
great and preposterous use is still made of their criticisms, together 
with those of newspaper puffs, which are the least honourable of 
all these delusions, inasmuch as they are directly paid for the 
imposition in money, and present themselves, to the thousands 
whom they delude, under no apparent circumstances connecting 
them with a suspicion of partiality. 

And yet there is something to be said for the booksellers in all 
this; nor does the blame even of the newspaper puffing always 
lie where it might be supposed to do. In the latter case, the 
Editor very likely differs with the proprietor of the newspaper ; 
or if he is part-proprietor, differs with him who has the principal 
voice in it. Perhaps it is a source of constant annoyance with him, 
and even of dispute. It might be said, that he should not connect 
himself with a paper under such circumstances: but perhaps the 
paper is bought over his head, by some proprietor less worthy than 
the last ; or perhaps, it is in consequence of his honest exertions as 
an Editor, that he has attained to a part-proprietorship; and to 
throw up his interest in the paper, might be to encounter one of 
those martyrdoms of self-sacrifice and poverty, which even the 
honest men of this world are at least not in the habit of encouraging. 

As to the booksellers, they would have been glad in the first 
instance, had there been no such thing as criticism. It was the 
severity of the critic that gave rise to the counter-system, and 
it was the mere commercial policy of tradesmen, pretending 
to be nothing but tradesmen, which increased it to such a height. 
When we talk of the iniquity of booksellers, we should talk of the 


‘miquity of hosiers and tea-dealers; for all are traders alike. It is 


only by an accident that booksellers have become mixed up with those 
intellectual questions, with which they have really nothing more in 
common than the porters in their warehouses. A bookseller laughs 
at you, if you talk to him of independence, or self-sacrifice, or any- 
thing but money-getting: and why should he not? He has been 
taught no better. He has been taught by a tradesman, and a trades- 
man he remains. To suppose even that he reads the books that he 
publishes, is a fancy about as sensible as that of the little boys, who 
think that the pastry-cooks are always eating tarts. The pastry- 
cook, through the poetical medium of his raspberry and gooseberry, 
sees only the amount at his banker’s; and ’tis the same with the 
bookseller, let him publish the “ sweetest” of poetrys. An excep- 
tion once in a century proves nothing. We speak of what is 
emphatically called “ The Trade.” 

Now the present commercial state of literature, is, we confess, 





a provoking one; and there is nothing more provoking about it, 
than to see authors helping booksellers in their impositions upon 
the public. The bookseller has been taught to think the imposition 
“just and necessary ;” as the traders in coalitions are taught to 
think their wars ; but it seems hard that authorship should become 
a party to the abuse. Nevertheless, it would be easy to shew, that 
many of our authors and existing critics are almost as illiterate and 
as mere tradesmen as the booksellers; and this, not because they 
have deserted their natural call, but because they have obeyed it, 
and were never intended for anything better than fellow-workers 
commercial. The present commercial state of the press, as far as 
it still exists, (for we look upon it as having received a great blow, 
in common with many other abuses that little suspect it, from the 
extraordinary events in the political world), has not been an un- 
natural, but a natural state; and, as far as it promises a condition 
of things very different, not an undesirable one; for it ‘simply 
originates in the diffusion of knowledge, and the thirst for it excited 
among all classes. It has sometimes been a matter of provoking 
surprise, that writers who would not have been listened to in the 
times of Pope and Swift, beyond the sphere of Grub street, or 
known to these times but for the Dunciad, should have re-appeared 
among us as influential critics. But the matter is easily explained, 
when we consider the enormous multitude of new and uninformed 
readers, and how natural it is, even on a principle of self-love, that 
they should suffer themselves to be directed by men so little above 
their own standard. They are not unwilling to read a better, pro- 
vided his style is amusing, and his thoughts not too far above them ; 
but the other man meets them, at once, with a ready-made fitness ; 
he is loud, he is industrious, he has the vivacity, if not of wit, yet 
of an ignorant confidence; some bookseller furnishes him with 
money to trumpet himself; he trumpets the bookseller; and it is 
the fault of the dunce’s pretences to company and champaigne, if 
he does not ride in his carriage. 

Among other proofs, however, that this state of a vulgar but in- 
fluential part of the press, is a transitary one, is the fact that it 
sprang up in illiberal times, and in connexion with illiberal opinions. 
And we believe it can last long in no other; for it is the nature of 
liberal opinion to liberalize even its conventional advocates, and in 
despite of the tendencies they would have had under another  sys- 
tem. But more of this presently. What we meant to say was, 
that although the journals alluded to, commenced a system of pa- 
negyric in behalf of their employers, and maintained it for the com- 
mon benefit of those who would in any way subserve to them, it 
was accompanied by great deference to the then existing opinions in 
church and state, and a due intolerance towards those who dif- 
fered with them. In other words, the praise would not have done, 
without the conventional deference; and even now, when better 
opinions have given the laudatory tendency a better character, we 
are no less certain, thata journal set up upon a panegyrical princi- 
ple, would in vain think to succeed upon the strength of it. There 
are three things that are necessary to secure success to a journal,— 
money to make it known; industry, in order to lose no good that 
it acquires ; and such a set of opinions as shall alienate no consider- 
able body of men. Talents alone, with industry, may give a journal 
partial success; industry without talents, shall give it greater, 
if it has the other advantages ; scandal may give it without either, 
provided it consent to be infamous: but what gives the greatest 
of all, is the union of money, industry, and talents, not with 
a system of indiscriminate panegyric, but with a thick 
and thin support of reigning opinions, and as violent 
an abuse of their opponents. Praise may assist to act the part of 
advertisements, and will be more or less successful for a time, in 
proportion as it pleases the booksellers: but to please any class of 
men finally, and to the greatest purpose, you must please them after 
the fashion they like best ; and as the booksellers are but a speck in 
number compared with the community, lasting success with the 
latter can only be secured by reflecting the flower of their opinions 
in the most agreeable{manner. Writers whose consciences lead 
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them to have opinions of their own, and will allow them to express 
nothing at variance with those opinions, may succeed in the smaller 
circles they influence, and their success may be sufficient to them- 
selves, accompanied with the sense they may entertain of their 
honour and usefulness: but this is not the question before us. 
Weare conscious ourselves of a tendency to the laudatory side, 
yet we certainly look for no success from it, equal to that which 
might be obtained without. Our tendency itself, we may venture to 
say, is of a description wholly unmercenary, otherwise we should 
not be silent about many books that are sent us, and which have 
obtained no mean praise from critics that have been severer than we 
upon works that we have passed over. The tendency to praise, 
like any other, may arise from various causes; and the truth is, that 
as we are of a temperament inclined to like rather than to dislike, 
and are really more pleased than otherwise with the greater number 
of publications, so we are of opinion that publications in general, 
even though of fugitive merit, deserve to be treated far more indul- 
gently than otherwise,—to have their good brought forward, if they 
contain any, and their defects put aside as lightly as possible, as 
matters of no importance if we do not make them so. What we 
want is something good, not something ill. If there be any good, 
let us get it. If there be nothing but ill, or dullness, it will die of 
itself; the sooner for our letting it alone. Should the ill, indeed, 
consist of clever sophistications, then we may combat it, and per- 
haps in the discussion, what seemed to us ill may turn out to be 
good. But how seldom do books of this doubtful character come 
before us? We confess that our criticism was not always so good- 
natured as itis now. In our youth, we were bitten with an admi- 
ration of wits and satirists, and not having tasted of the evils of 
men, we fancied that in being severe we should only shew 
our wit, to our own classical honour, and the discomfiture of 
so many men made of paper and ink; for no more substantial in 


our eyes did the objects of our petulant vanity appear at that time. | 


We imagined ourselves future Boileaus and Juvenals, and took it in 
our head that everybody who differed with us was no better 


and to furnish the reader with such glimpses into the regions of 
pleasant and improving thoughts as experience may have helped us to. 
As there are “ more things in heaven and earth” than are dreamt 
of in most philosophies, so there are more truths than lie on the 
surface of common sense or conversational polish ; and the more we 
become acquainted with these, the more we love truth in its largest 
sense, and despise falshood in any. Our object next to the one we 
have earned a right to attend to, is to assist in keeping humanity in 
heart and hope for the diviner times, which liberality is producing, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DELIGHTS. 
Rock’d on the salt deep 
Into a sunny sleep, 
And a dream sublime 
Of the flow of Time, 
Whose billows without number 
Bear all things in a slumber 
Into eternity, 
As we 
Over the glowing sea 
Are wafted sleepingly : 





Pillow’d, with leaves and stars above us, 
Upon hearts that love us ; 

Clasp’d and folden 

In arms and eyes, 

Till from full-cupp’d pleasure’s brink 
Into a trance we sink, 

With visions golden 

Peopling the shadow of our ecstacies— 
Redeeming sleep from death, 

And doubling every joy that perisheth : 


Upon an oaken bough 





than a Cotin or a Codrus. The criticism directed against our- 
selves, the same vanity rendered harmless to us. In the 
course of a few years, reflection and suffering began to make 
us feel it more: the implicetion of others and their fortunes, 


rendered it bitter to us; the great cause of freedom and libera- | 
lity, for which we had still occasion to contend, we found to | 
be the only thing worth contending for,—the only struggle in which | 


we could warrant ourselves either in giving or receiving blows; and 

hence we were brought round to the better spirit of our earliest 

days, when our unconscious object was to be happy with as many 

as we could, and we knew of no hostility but iu standing by a | 
friend against his oppressor. On this oldest and happiest ground | 
of our experience, loving as much as we did then, hating as little, and | 
strong to abide by a principle as pertinaciously, we have again set up | 
our tents, like persons returned home from a long voyage, whose | 
bitterest merchandise is yet spices and gums; and here we are | 
contented to be thought childish, by those who have more expe- | 
rience than we, satisfied that they will criticise us in a different | 
spirit from those who have less. We therefore wish to criticise 
others, in as uncritical a spirit of the old fashion as we can. We | 
discover what good we are able ; we like, and profess to like, good- 
nature and sprightliness, for its own sake, even if an author should 
possess little more: we will give him credit for it, and bring him 
into company, as we would the pleasant face of a friend, and 
because, among other truths, it is true that such qualities are plea- 
sant for their own sakes, or ought to be where they are not. The 
same love of truth will hinder us from saying that an author has 
qualities which he has not, or that a bad poem is a good one, 
Whenever we find fault, it is for something that looks like ill- 
nature, or a lie. 

The truth is, that criticism itself, for the most part, is a nuisance, 
and an impertinence: and no good-natured, reflecting men would 
be critics, if it were not that there are worse. It would be better 
if there were no criticism on books at all; for the bad ones would 
die of themselves, and the good ones would have a better chance 
of making their way. Critics, for the most part, are not of the 
first order of literati, otherwise they would be better occupied : 
they are often of the very worst order, and therefore are per- 
niciously occupied. Who would attend to the opinions of the 
critics that have flourished for the last thirty years, if their names 
had been known? And what mistakes have not they all made, the 





worst and the best ? 
Our design in the Tatler is to give as many entertaining extracts 
from books as we can find, to be honest but not ill-natured critics, 


In the fierce wind swinging, 

Shouting to earth below, 

To the clouds on high 

And the birds that round us fly 
Rejoicingly, 

Words of a clear-tongued poet’s singing, 
Lofty flights of madness winging : 
These are delights divine— 

They have been mine. 


*We 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— These Types are useful things, but now and then they will get 
awry. Asingle letter sometimes,—* haud inexperti loquimur,”— 
makes sad mischief. An article before us, in a Philadelphia paper, 
which was intended for a neat notice of a poem, contains the fol- 
lowing odoriferous sentence :— But the extracts abound with 








| sweat and touching poetry”—wherein we see that the alteration of 


one letter hath robbed the expression of half its e’s and all its sweet. 


| ness.— New York Gazette. 


A Royat Hunting Party.—The game had been all collected 
on the preceding day, and when we arrived, the exalted personages 
for whom the amusement was destined, were seated in a vast space 
prepared for the purpose, bebind which was an amphitheatre for the 
company invited by the court. Each hunter was attended by four 
pages, who loaded the guns for them; and behind the pages, 
piqueurs armed with lances guarded against any possibility of dan- 
ger. At a given signal the Jatteurs drew together, and at the same 
moment there issued, from the various outlets of the woods, a 
countless number of wild boars, deer, hares, and other kinds of 
game, which were shot by the privileged sportsmen. The sport was 
kept up until the number of animals killed amounted to several 
thousands. My friends and I were stationed at a little distance 
from the Empress of Austria. She always aimed at hares, or some 
small kind of game, and rarely missed her mark! On our return 
home, Ypsilanti expressed himself surprised at the extraordinary 
dexterity of the Empress. “ Doubtless,’ observed I, * she takes 
her aim with wonderful accuracy; but in the arsenal at Stockholm 
I have seen a carbine, with which, it is affirmed, Queen Christina 
amused herself by shooting flies in her chamber! Her Majesty, it 
is said, was an excellent markswoman, and never missed her aim! 
This, it must be confessed, was a novel sort of sporting.”—‘ Yes,” 
added the Count de Witt; “ but that innocent amusement was very 
different from her sanguinary revenge on Monaldechi at Fontaine- 
bleau, the cause of which has never been accurately ascertained.” — 
Journal of a Nobleman.—{The Count de Witt ill deserved his name, 
if he did not see that the “ innocent amusement”’ of shooting flies 
was quite cause enough for any “ sanguinary revenge” on the part 
of the person who indulged in it.] 
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— A meteor was seen a few days since at Fayetteville, N. C., 
which shed a blaze of light. It passed over the town between 12 
and 1 o’clock, and a loud explosion was heard at thetime. During 
the eclipse there the thermometer fell rapidly; and the weather be- 
eame so very cold, that water thrown up into the air froze almost 
immediately. Several stars were distinctly visible. The eclipse 
was not annular.—American Paper. 


AngcpoTe or A KamTscHaTKaN Bear.—The following anec- 
dote evinces the hardihood of the bears. Fish, which forms their 
chief nourishment, and which they procure for themselves from 
the rivers, was last year excessively scarce. A great famine con- 
sequently existed among them, and instead of retiring to their dens, 
they wandered about the whole winter through, even in the streets 
of St Peter and St Paul. One of them finding the outer gate of a 
house open, entered, and the gate accidentally closed after him. 
The woman of the house had just placed a large tea-machine,* 
full of boiling water. in the court, the bear smelt to it, and burned 
his nose; provoked at the pain, he vented all his fury upon the 
kettle, folded his fore-paws round it, pressed it with his whole 
strength against his breast to crush it, and burnt himself, of course, 
still more and more. The horrible growl which rage and pain 
forced from him, brought all the inhabitants of the house and 
neighhourhood to the spot, and poor bruin was soon despatched 
by shots from the windows. He has, however, immortalized his 
memory, and become a proverb among the town’s-people, for when 
any one injures himself by his own violence, they call him ‘“‘ the 
bear with the tea-kettle.”—Kotzebue’s New Voyage Round the 
World, in 1823, §c. 


Metuop oF Conversion IN THE Missions IN CALIFORNIA.— 
He described to us their method of conversion. The monks, he 
said, send dragoons into the mountains to catch the free heathens, 
that they may convert them into Christian slaves. For this species 
of chase, the huntsman is provided with a strong leathern noose 
fastened to his saddle, long enough to throw to a great distance, 
and acquires such dexterity in the practice, as seldom to miss his 
aim. As soon as he perceives a troop of Indians, he throws his 
noose over one of them before he has time to defend himself, then 
setting spurs to his horse, rides back to his mission with his pri- 
soner, and is fortunate if he bring them there alive. I can myself 
bear witness to the skill and boldness of the dragoons, in the 
management of their horses, and in the use of the noose, with 
which two or three of them, in conjunction, will catch even bears 
and wild bulls; a single man is sufficient to capture an Indian.— 
Kotzebue’s New Voyage Round the W orld, in 1823, &c. 


OrauEitan CostumMeE.—It is almost impossible for an European 
seeing them (the Otaheitans,) for the first time in their Sunday at- 
tire, to refrain from laughter. The high value which they set on 
clothes of our manufacture, has already been remarked; they are 
more proud of possessing them than are our ladies of diamonds and 
Persian shawls, or our gentlemen of stars and garters. As they 
know nothing of our fashions, they pay no sort of attention to the 
art; and even age and wear do not diminish their estimation of their 
attire ; a ripped out seam or a hole, is no drawback in the elegance 
of the article. 
merchant ships, are purchased at a rag market, and sold here at an 
enormous profit. The Otaheitan therefore, finding a complete suit 
of clothes very expensive, contents himself with a single garment, 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lans.—The Pledge—Nettlewig Hall—And Masaniello. 
Covent-GarpveNn.—King John—Hide and Seek—And Neuha’s Cave. 








ADELPHI. 
Messizurs Matuews and Yates commenced their entertainment 
for the season last night ;—we regret to say, not with their usual 
success. They began admirably ; got poor towards the middle (for 
want of stuff in the writing to act upon); and before the curtain 
dropped, were assailed with objections unusual to the ears of 
these performers, and painful to old play-goers to hear. 

The entertainments were divided into three parts. Mr Marnews 
had the first part to himself, and succeeded as of old. I¢ 
consisted of the customary whimsicalities, anecdotes, and traits of 
character, illustrated with his usual various and surpassing mimicry. 
One of his portraits was a Mr Littlemiff, who hates people for sing- 
ing under his windows, being postmen with bells, &c. not so much on 
account of what they do, but because they have “ a right to do it.” 
Another is an Irishman, accompanied with an imitation of the 
crowding, noise, and oratory of a Dublin court of law (all admira- 
ble,—from the eternal babble of the man in the witness-box, up 
through the varieties of blandness, indifference, and florid bluster 
in the Counsel, to the silence-creating tones, the spectacled remon- 
strances, and neutralizing summing up, of the Judge.) A third 
exhibition, very ludicrous, was that of a fantastic lover of the stage, 
who brings forward a little boy dressed up as Norval; and speaks 
the famous speech fur him, substituting the words “‘ this young gen- 
tleman”’ for the personal pronouns referring to himself.—‘“ Ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to introduce to you this young gentleman, 


Whose name is Norval. On the Grampian hills 

His father feeds his flocks, a frugal swain, 

Whose constant care was to keep this young gentleman 
at home 

His only son. But the young gentleman had heard 
of arms, 

And much he longed to join the battle field. 

Therefore, one evening, when the moon had risen, 

Round as this young gentleman’s shield.” 


The odd effect of this whim was completed by the round, unwitting 
look of the boy’s face, who stood as unmoved all the while as if he 


These clothes, which are brought to Otaheite by | was stupid, and produced an impression of his really being so. 


The second part consisted of a little mimic drama, performed all 
by Mr Yares, who appeared at various times in the character of a 


whoever can obtain an English military coat, or even a plain one,| Neapolitan Hostess, an Alderman, an ogling Admiral, an Anglo- 


goes about with the rest of his body naked, except the universally- 
worn girdle ; the happy owner of a waistcoat or a pair of trowsers, 
thinks his wardrobe amply furnished. Some have nothing more 
thana shirt, and others as much oppressed by the heat, 
under a heavy cloth mantle, as they would be ina Russian bath, 
are far too vain of their finery to lay it aside. Shoes, boots, or 
stockings are rarely met with, and the coats mostly too tight and 
too short, make the oddest appearance imaginable ; many of their 
weavers can hardly move their arms, and are forced to stretch them 
out like the sails of a windmill, while their elbows, curious to see 
the*world, peep through slits in the seams. Let any one imagine 
such an assembly, perfectly satisfied of the propriety of their costume, 
and to complete the effect, wearing an ultra-serious expression of 
countenance, and he will easily believe that it was impossible to be 
very devout in their presence. The attire of the females, though 
not quite so absurd, was by no means picturesque ; some wore white 
or striped men’s shirts, which did not conceal their knees, and 
others were wrapped in sheets. Their hair was cut quite close to 
the roots, according to a fashion introduced by the Missionaries, and 
their heads covered by little European chip hats of a most tasteless 
form, and decorated with ribbons and flowers made in Otaheite. But 
the most valuable article of dress was a coloured gown, an indubi- 
table sign of the possessor’s opulence, and the object of her un- 
bounded vanity. * * * ® * During a visit, the young prin- 
cess (the king’s sister) had found an opportunity to bargain with a 
sailor for a sheet ; having secured this treasure, she ran with it upon 
deck, in the most extravagant joy, viewed it over and over with de- 
light, and formed it into a really very becoming drapery. She ap- 
peared quite conscious of her increased attractions in this attire, 
leaped about in the most sprightly manner, and called on all the 
persons of the Court to admire her. In short, a young European 
lady on first decorating herself with the most costly Persian shaw), 
would not have been so happy as this young princess dressed in the 
sailor’s sheet.—Aotzebue’s New Voyage Round the World. 


| 


| 


Italiau Dancer, a deformed Dillettante, in love with handsome pro- 
portions, a handsome bar-maid in love with everything operatic, a 
retired dandy, and the famous Fra Diavolo, All these gentlemen, 
but the last, are in love with the bar-maid; the bar-maid is ena- 
moured of Jacksonnini the dancer; and Fra Diavolo is bent on 
robbing the Alderman. A series of exits and entrances in dif- 
ferent characters takes place accordingly; the dancer succeeds 
beyond them all; and the house is ultimately set on fire, to enable 
the piece to end with proper vivacity. It wanted substance 
and dialogue, and was unusually barren of jokes. It is 
a pity that Mr Yarrs, in justice to himself, had not provided some- 
thing better. In the character of the Dandy, he introduced a 
string of BRuMMELL’s hon mots ; but for want ofa cue given to the 
audience, perhaps ‘for want of an audience from the West End, 
nobody seemed to understand them. The best thing was the 
theatrical sighing and dying of the handsome (videlicet, horse god- 
mother) bar-maid, her affected tripping, and other mimicries of the 
female stage manner. And the dancing of Jacksonnini was good. 
Some of Mr Yares’s rapid changes of dress were also admired; bnt 
upon the whole, he acted to a house in a state of extraordinary 
silence. Words and points were deplorably wanting. 

This was unfortunately too much the case with the Third Part, 
which consisted of another attempt at a drama got up between Mr 
Yares_ and Martuews, in which they performed the parts of a cob- 





ler, a widow,-an Irishman and his servant, a Quakeress, a negro and 
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a watchman. It was a pity to see sueh good mimicry thrown away, 
for want of some stuff in the writing. The audience became so tired 
that many went away before it was half over, and others at length 
hissed and cried “ off! off!’ a manifestation of contempt, how- 
ever, which the major part instantly drowned with their applause, 
out of a natural sympathy with old favourites in so unusual a posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, this, though repeated, did not enable the piece 
to go comfortably to a conclusion. The hisses returned; and the 
performers, happening to be on the stage together, wisely took the 
opportunity of making their obedience, and letting the curtain fall. 
We would advise them, if possible, to halt the entertainments at 
once, and have the second and third parts made entirely new. 
Their failure is probably owing to the confidence which such per- 
formers naturally put in their mimicry, and the notion that, by their 
relishing style alone, they can pepper an indifferent dish up to the 
palates of their visitors. But this isa mistake. They are sensible 
men ; and cannot do better than rectify it at once. Ge 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








Mapcap to-morrow. 

M. V. C. received with many thanks, as will be otherwise acknowledged. 

We congratulate our friend *W* on the success and the handsomeness 
ofhis revenge. We flatter ourselves however, that nobody by and by will 
agree with us more on the point he alludes to, than himself; as indeed he 
already confesses a tendency to do. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
BY COMMAND OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 


An Opera Semi-Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


LA GAZZA LADRA. 
[By Ross1n1.} 
Ninette, a Servant in the family of Fabrizio . . . . Madame Meric Lalande- 
Lucia, wife of Fabrizio Madame Castelli. 
Fabrizio Vin ito, a rich Farmer Signor De Angeli. 
Giannetto, Son of Fabrizio, a Young Officer . . . Signor Curioni. 





Femando Villabella, Father of Ninette ; a Soldier Mr Vasseur. 
Magistrate of the Village Signor Santini. 
Mile Beck. 


Pippo, a Country Lad in the service of Fabrizio 
Isaac, aJew Pedlar_ . . . Signor Deville. 
Antonio, a Goaler; Giorgio, Servant of the Magistrate ; and Gregorio, the Magis. | 
trate’s Clerk . . Signor Galli. 


After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Waiter Scott’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
[By M. DesHares.] 
Principal Characters—Mademoiselle Brocard, Mlle Kaniel, 
Mile Proche, and Mlle Zoe Beaupré. 
In the First Act, Mademoiselle Taglioni will introduce the Tyrolienne, and 
in the Third, a Pasde Deux, with M. Paul. 
Monsieur Lefebvre, 
M.Simon, M.Gouriet, M. O’Brien, M.George, M. Bertram, M. Emile, 
M. Venafra, M. Edouard, M. D’Albert, . Hunt, and M. Paul. 


Mile Clara, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

(Adapted from the French, by Mr Puancue.] 

The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (sged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliara, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson am 

Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Rich 


In the course of the Evening, A. Lee’s Overture to ‘The Invincibles;’ Boieldieu’s 
Overture to ‘ La Dame Blanche ;’ and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 


After which, the Drama of 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 


(By Mr PLancue.) 


Ulrica, Miss Faucit. Eudiga, Mrs Waylett. 
Charles the Twelfth, Mr Farren. Major Vanberg, Mr Cooper. 
Triptolemus Muddle work, Mr Harley. Adam Brock, Mr Liston. 

Gustavus, Mr J. Vining. Colonel Reichel, Mr Cooke. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


HOFER. 
[By Rossini.) 
Bertha, Miss Pearson. Josephine Negretti, Miss Russell. 
Margaretta, Mrs Newcombe. Therese, Mrs Bedford. 
Principal Dancers— Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, Lidia, M‘Henry, &c. 
The Commandant of Innspruck, Mr Thompson. 
Herr Stetten, Mr Webster. 
Officers, Messrs. Howell, Fenton, Wieland, and Chikini. 
. Andreas Hofer, Mr Phillips. Walther, Mr Sinclair. 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr Bedford. _ Gottlieb, Mr Yarnold. 
Stephen, Mr Tayleure. Karl, Miss Chikini. 


Batz, Mr Salter. 





To-morrow, The Pledge ; The Jenkinses; and The Ice Witch. 


Maria, Miss Faucit. 


Colonel Donner, Mr Bland. 








FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
A PARISIAN LADY wishes to devote some hours in the week either in improving 
Ladies in the Grammatical Part of her own language, or in ELEGANT CONVER- 
SATION. The same Lady also gives Lessons in Drawing. The most respectable 
references willbe given. Address, A. B. Y.Z., 45 Broad street, Golden square. | 











THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Gzorcer Smart.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, iss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
delle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, a G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


‘o conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE, OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, MrF. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr oe Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompe rtz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, The Maid of Honour; Blue Devils; and Neuha’s Cave. 








SURREY THEATRE. 


The Play of 

THE STRANGER. | 
Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. Poole. Countess Winterstein, Miss Scott. 

Charlotte, Mrs Vale. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Bailad, 

* L have a silent sorrow here ’ 
The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Winterstein, Mr Honner. Peter, Mr Vale. 
Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill. 
Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery 
The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clarke and E. Clarke. 


After which, the Drama, entitled 
LAW AND LIONS. 
y Mr D. W. Jerrovp. 
Mrs Mammoth, Mrs Vale. Miss Jane, Miss Vincent. 
in which Character she will sing ‘‘ Oh men, what silly things ye are.’ 
Mr James, Mr C. Hill Mr Suavey, Mr Williams. Robert, Mr Hicks. 
Ensign Poder, Mr Honner. Mr James, sen. Mr Almar. 
Mr Pudor, sen. Mr Gough. Sam Smoothface, Mr Rogers. 
Jemmy Mammoth, Mr Vale. 
After which (by particular desire) a Comic Dance by Mr R. Phillips. 
To conclude with the Nautico Domestic Drama, entitled 


THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 
{By Mr G. Atmar.]} 
Act I.—WiunTER. 

Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella Manners, Miss Somerville. 
Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. Nancy Blackberry, Miss Ellis. 
Lawrence Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. 

Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill. Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. 
Diedrick Van Voorn, MrHonner. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 
[Between the First and Second Acts, a lapse of Five Yéars is supposed to take place.] 
Act 11.—Summ™er. 

Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella, Miss Somerville. 
Mary Blackberry, Miss Rumens. Kitty Spiteful, Mrs Rogers. 
Captain Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. 

Barbelot, Mr Almer Diedrick Van Voorn. Mr Honner. 

Culverdine and Avery, Mr Ran«ford and Mr Lee. 

Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 

Bluff Laconic, Mr C. Hill. Master Marmaduke Magog, jun. Master Carber y. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Musical Entertainment, called 
MRS G 
Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. Mariette, Miss Garrick. 
Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. Miss Félicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. 
Mr Timid Tendre, MrSmith. Mr Perigorge, Mr Munroe. Peter, Mr G. Smith. 
Mr Alexis Chasse, Mr Forrester. Corporal € meas he, Mr Lejeune. 
Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russel 
To which will be added, a Farcical Entertainment, called, 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
Peggy Darnwell, Mrs Humby. Mrs Griskin, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Tally, Miss Garrick. Mrs Ringlett, Miss Stohwasser. 
Mrs Vamp, Miss Brothers. Mother Gray, Mrs Garrick. 
Johnny Ogle, Mr J. Russell. 
To be succeeded by a New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
(By Mr Barnetr.] 








Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. 





Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
Thomas, Mr Barnett. Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, calle d 
THE FRENCH SPY. 


The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 

French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 

Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 

or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beanuvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The Ge neral, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 

Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 

Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Reauvine, Mr Marshall. 

Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 





SavLer’s Wetis.—A _ Divertissement—The Brothers 
of Turin—Love and Laudanum—The Knight of 
Blood. 

New Crty Supscription THeatre.—T hompson and 
Co.—Mischief Making—A Lesson for Lovers— 





Quadrupeds. 





Published by J. ONwuyn, at THe Tarver Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CHAPPEL; ErrincHa™ Witson, Royal Exchange ; ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Esrr’s Library, Old Bond street ; 
Long Acre ; and ‘by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Adve rtisements received at Tur Tatcer Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 


Ww. KENNATH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden ; 


42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C, and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden-square. 





J. Frecp, 16 Air street, Picc agen ; Marsh, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
. Turnowur, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 


also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
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